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THE CHILD, THE physician, and the teacher. 


; and that the remedy must be sought 
t rh\\d Study, rather than by coaxing or scolding. Now that 
b} h ,e beginning to admit the scientific basis for Education, 
1° nerceive our science, just like medicine, will be developed 
and illuminated by the study of the abnormal* From m y 
own experience I can testify that a few weeks of daily inter- 
course with a defective child has done much to help me to 
understand the nature of the mind. 

5. We are now in a position to consider what practical 
form this association between the two professions can assume. 

I take it that there are three different spheres of activity 


which have to be considered : 

(I.) We have the business of educating normal children 
in school or at home. 

(II.) We have the care of all those, whether younger or 
older, who need special treatment owing to physical, mental, 
and moral defects. 

(III.) We have the training of professional men and 
women, physicians or teachers, who hereafter will have a 
common interest and a common responsibility for all 
these duties. 


(IV.) We have societies such as the one w'hich has 
summoned us together this evening, which aim to promote 
the welfare of children from the stand-point of scientific 
investigation. 

The address concluded with some practical suggestions 
under each of these headings with regard to the function 
of medical officers in Secondary Schools, and other topics of 
interest in relation to physical education. 
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ON THE PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION. 

By Madame Michel Sage. 

Professeur a Pa? is.* 

No one can deny that the Third Republic has done much for 
the instruction of childhood. The severe but impartial 
judgment of history will forgive it many things because it 
has much loved these little ones. Nevertheless critics are 
not wanting on this subject as on others : one cannot please 
everyone. But the judgment of posterity will not be influenced 
by the clamours of fault-finders, it will judge the Republic 
by its acts and by their results, and posterity will praise it 
for the numerous scholastic buildings with which it has 
covered the country. Some of these are as magnificent as 
palaces, all are perfect as far as hygiene and comfort are 
concerned. Children no longer freeze in winter at school, 
nor grow sickly for want of light and air. ihe educational 
work of the Third Republic is a grand work, one of those 
works which suffice for the grandeur and glory of an 
administration. 

There is another subject for which I think the Third 
Republic deserves praise. It pleases me to see it occupying 
itself in making us again into a colonial empire. Lurope, 
small as it is, is on the point of conquering the universe and 
of fashioning it in its own image. At this moment Europe 
is playing, in regard to the whole world, the role that Greece 
and Rome played formerly in regard to our little western 
world. But all the nations of Europe do not compete equally 
in this conquest, which is as astonishing as it is gloiious. 
France ought to have led the van. If Louis XV. had been 
a better king, the immense territory of North America would 


♦ Translated from the French by M. D. Davidson. 
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ON THE 

’ T^Tdav the language of fair h ranee instead of speaking 
speak to- ^ ^ nearly all our in fluence beyond the 

" g Tnd I fear much that we never can regain the ground 
Ten lost However, Africa, young and savage; Asia, old 
and mysterious are still open to us ; let us endeavour to leave 
upon them the deep impression of our passage. Our colonies 
ought not to be simply trading-stations ; they ought to become 
each a new France with our arts, our science and our 
language. That is what England has done and that is why 
old England will leave behind her a long train of light and 
glory when she ceases to exist. It is because Rome knew 
how to “Romanize” that her name still fills the world. If 
Rome had contented herself with sending her merchandise 
to Gaul, if she had not sent to our land workmen as well as 
soldiers, professors as well as judges, her occupation of our 
country would be for us only a painful and distant nightmare. 
On the contrary, to-day we look upon ourselves as Romans 
and we are proud of it. 

That is what I dream of for our well-beloved Name. Our 
Canadian colonies have given birth to an astonishing active 
population. Why should we not do the same elsewhere? 
Prejudice alone would declare that we are not a colonising 
people; ignorance alone has engraved it on the mind, it will 
disappear with the ignorance. Another reason for praising 
the educational work of the Third Republic. 

dhe State has almost done its duty ; there remains, however, 
much to be done, but it must be done by the masters. The 
methods are not perfect. Perfection is not for this world ; 
but often the methods fall much too short of ideal perfection, 
he teaching of living languages has made most progress, 
et ods succeed methods, and the latest always improve 
upon the others in some one point. But the other branches 
teaching, both secondary and elementary, have not 
ogressed as markedly ; and perhaps it is because of their 
all o anClent tra -ditions. Traditions, like the aged, deserve 
as a r ^ ut ubove all when they do not place themselves 

what i ° Sta ?* e between yesterday and to-morrow, between 
"hat is good and what is better. 


Ideal education 


•with thp l .* s w hich teaches the greatest amount 

to effort • h*° ss ^ e effort. We are by no means opposed 
1S y e ffort and by effort alone that races, as well 
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as individuals, progress. Man always sighs for repose, but 
if he is wise he will moderate his sighs, for repose will be 
his ruin. 

Effort is natural to man ; it is necessity for him. Effort is 
life itself. What is repugnant to man is not effort itself, but 
effort imposed by others and opposed to our tendencies and 
aspirations. Wbrk, the aim of which one does not understand 
and which does not bring any internal satisfaction, is fatiguing. 
It is not study which bores a child, it is the study of things 
beyond his comprehension. The curiosity of a child is 
insatiable ; he puts endless questions and wishes above 
everything to have explanations, to which he listens with 
avidity, his large eyes opened with pleasure. Then why 
should the studies, which ought to be a food for this curiosity, 
seem to him so profoundly tedious r Because an indigestible 
food is served to his young mind. 

Every child is a poet : he thinks by pictures, he loves 
colours ; his imagination is lively and cheerful. Well, is 
that such a great misfortune ? The bitter breath of life will 
soon make the fresh flowers of the childish soul droop. Do 
not let us be in too great a hurry to make them disappear. 
Abstractions, pure and without symbols, will arise of them- 
selves later, when his mind can support them, do not let us 
hasten to make them grow by force ; the exhausted soil will 
give out nothing afterwards. 

The child should be made to work as much as possible 
under the conviction that he is amusing himself. I should 
like a child to go to school with the same impatient desire 
that he goes to the pantomime. That is what I mean by the 
“ least possible effort.” 

All the world is convinced to-day of the necessity of 
physical exercises : for a child it is an important question of 
health and of his future career. But who will dare maintain 
that free games on a grass plot, with flowers and sunshine, 
are not worth a hundred times more than the complicated 
exercises done to order, by force of threats and cries, in the 
yard of a prison. Then, if one could make school books 
into sunshiny grass plots, where the mind should love to 
come for free recreation, where would be the harm r 

We must indeed change our methods and find others more 
fruitful. The man of the future will be forced to know so 
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tilings that it will be necessary to search dili gentl 

means of teaching them to him. We must economize 
for the me ^ road tQ be traver sed will be long. 

" Human* knowledge is a river whose course we are 
. "ZiniT we are still not far from the source. hrom the 
Tdle where we are sailing, we can still see the two banks ; 
Tut this river receives at each dip of the oar, so many power- 
ful affluents, that it increases beyond measure as it goes; 

soon it will be an ocean. 

In the days I now regret, when I was myself a little school 
girl, the book of all others that bored me most was my 
grammar. 

How difficult to remember were all those words strung 
together with their pretended rules and laws, which conveyed 
scarcely any meaning to my mind. Doubtless I learnt them 
to avoid a dreaded punishment, but I am not sure that I 
derived any profit from them, and I much fear that custom 
alone has taught me what these rules pretended to teach. At 
any rate, what a longing after fields, and meadows, and 
butterflies this poor old book gave me. I still own it and 
cannot view it unmoved. 

Nevertheless, this book with the severe and cold face could 
learn to smile; it is a corpse, but it might be animated. 
Each line awakens in the mind a question, and these 
questions might be answered. Science has replied to 
almost all, but science is not for the child. Later he 
will learn these things — he is not yet old enough. 

In order that a mind should expand to the light, is it not 
foolish to begin to flood it with darkness ? Without doubt 
if one puts an ordinary scientific woik into a child’s hands, 
saying arrogantly, “ learn that,” the result obtained will be 
me tocre. Why r Because he cannot understand this book 
w ich has not been written for him. 

; cierc e cun be made interesting too, and within the 
entrp °n ^ a ^ es ‘ a strange aberration the savants have 
s nched themselves from the common herd behind a 

and srJ° Ca Ulary ’ odd anc * use less : language suffers from 1 
fessional'- C ? PenetrateS lhe mazes with difficulty. l he P r ° 

ba t human itv e fi tS H ftheSe ™ en may find therein an advan |, a ^g 

discoveries an n ° ne * Let us simplify science and 

nCS and let begin by the child. A child is a poet 
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as we said just now, but science is full of splendid poetry and 
will be the only poetry of the future. 

There are certain chapters of cosmography, for example, 
which, suitably presented, can interest a child quite as much 
as tales of “ Bluebeard ” or “ Hop o’my Thumb.” 

The defects of its methods is not the only fault of modern 
education. All the subjects taught are not equally useful, all 
do not equally arm the child for the battle of life, some of 
them appear rather to disarm him for it. Now. one does 
right to ask oneself how one can, at an epoch when there are 
already so many indispensable subjects, waste time over 
subjects of doubtful utility and ignore certain others, however 
useful, as if they did not exist. 

These considerations have already led to serious, though 
insufficient modification of the curriculum in secondary educa- 
tion ; but there is also much to modify in primary teaching. 

Is it not strange, at least, that nothing is taught to children 
of the history of the language they are to speak for the rest 
of their lives, at the same time that they are obliged to learn 
the names of a list of kings who did their country more harm 
than good. Nevertheless this history would be a great help 
to the practical study of the language and to the rational use 
of it ; it would solve many enigmas and would throw light 
upon many obscurities. 

All philologists have remarked upon this regrettable 
omission. Littre has insisted upon it in his History of the 
French Language and Auguste Brachet, at the time of the 
publication of his celebrated historical Grammar, said with 
reason, apropos of the French Language : — “The birth of the 
French Language in a time fully historic and well known to 
us is of the highest importance . . . and when our class-books 
of History relate at full length the obscure battles of the 
Merovingian princes and give no particulars of this great 
event, it is clear that rer,l history has not yet penetrated into 
our education.” 

I wish to try to write a short History of the French 
Language, carrying out, as far as I am able, the principles 
which are dear to me, and which I have sketched in the 
preceding remarks. 

This history is not intended for quite young children — 
they also might be greatly helped in their difficult study of 
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a histor >:’ but that wot, 
Jr, difficult task, Which would require a lighter and ni c 
, licate hand than mine. My little history is written f 
rhildren of at least twelve years of age, who have studie 
their language by the ordinary methods. It attempts to be 
complement to their studies in French by giving them a f ew 
general ideas, which are as a culminating point from the 
height of which the eye grasps a crowd of details whose 
™nnprtioii similitudes or contrasts escape those who observe 


height of which the eye grasps a ciowu oi details whose 
connection, similitudes or contrasts escape those who observe 
these details from below one by one. It is an attempt and a 
humble one. I may fail, but the daring soldier who throws 
himself first upon the enemy, if he falls, at least carries away 
the army by his example. I say to the public, as La Fontaine 
said to the Dauphin in the preface to his immortal fables : — 


“ Et si de l’agreer je n’emporte le prix, 

J’aurai du moins 1 honneur de Tavoir entrepris. n 


THE NURTURE AND ADMONITION OF 

THE LORD.* 

By the Rev. G. E. Frewer. 

Although this is the first occasion on which I have been 
able to attend a P.N.E.U. meeting, I feel pretty confident, in 
spite of that inexperience, that I shall not be the first speaker 
who has begun his address to you with some word of apology, 
and some request for tender criticism. 

What I apologize for at the outset is the considerable 
haste with which, in spite of a long notice given me by 
your good Secretary, this paper has been prepared at last. 
The difficulty has been to decide which of the great convic- 
tions one holds on the subject of the Religious Training of 
Children would be the best to enforce. 

Further, I have been told that “half the members of the 
P.N.E.U. are quite too terribly up to date, whereas the other 
half are old fogeys.” And so I have been seized with a terrible 
apprehension that what I read this afternoon may please 
nobody here. On the one side, being resident seven miles 
from everywhere, and not even a cyclist, my very best friend 
would not flatter me as being “ up to date”; while, on the 
other hand, I could not honestly pass as a laudator temporis 
acti. I mean, I am perfectly ready to admit the existence of 
great blots in the type of religious training which was to be 
found in the vast majority of Christian households, say forty 
years ago. We parents of to-day, while we cherish with 
reverence and gratitude the memory of that parental care 
which nourished our own childhood, must be brave to accept 
whatever new lessons are pressed in upon us, in the 
providence of God, as the years pass on. 

“ The nurture and admonition of the Lord.” You will observe 
that this— St. Paul’s— formula to express that vast thing 
which we at the present day call “ Christian education, com- 
prises two great elements. The word translated “ nurture 


* Paper read before the Hastings and St. Leonard’s Branch. 


